THE    GREAT   TUDORS
of Greenwich, the birthplace and favourite residence of the
young King Henry VIII, and to the love of poverty which
marked his private life the Bishop had this further motive for
abiding at Rochester, that he felt bound by a special tie to
the royal house, and had been specially charged by the
mother of Henry VII to make her grandson's welfare his
peculiar care. Fisher, who preached the funeral sermons for
both Henry VII and his mother, owed much to the house of
Tudor. His earlier life had been along a track well beaten
by the feet of many men, the holy, the naturally able, the
ambitious, who had made learning their ladder. He had
gone to Cambridge as a tradesman's son from Beverly in
Yorkshire. He had taken his degree in 1487, two years after
Bosworth field; and while the first Tudor was by cautious
steps consolidating the English monarchy, Fisher was
advancing by steady progression till he was one of the leading
men in the then diminished academic world of Cambridge
which the royal bounty was through his offices to enlarge.
In 1494, as Senior Proctor of Cambridge, he went to court
for the first time, and the Proctors' Book has his entry of his
expenses, with his statement, " I dined with the lady mother
of the King." It was some years later, and Fisher had
become master of his College (it was Michael House, later
absorbed into Trinity) and Doctor of Divinity and Vice-
Chancellor, that he became the Lady Margaret's confessor
and began to turn the stream of her liberality towards his
University. Christ's College and St. John's College, and
the Lady Margaret chairs of divinity are the living monu-
ments to the piety of that remarkable woman and to the zeal
and Cambridge spirit of her confessor, who was no sooner
established in her favour than he found himself elected
Chancellor of Cambridge, year after year from 1504 onwards
and finally for life. The Lady Margaret died in the same
year as her son, 1509, when only the first steps had been
taken in the foundation of St. John's. It was Fisher, as her
executor, who carried the great work through in the next
seven years, and Cambridge to-day by many a statue and
portrait attests his position among the greatest of her
benefactors.
Fifteenth-century Cambridge had been a poor shrunken
place, its library no more than 330 books. No Greek
lectures were given until 1511, and the heathen Latin poets
were not much studied. The motive of Fisher and Henry